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BY JOHN SCALES 





Preliminary to telling the story of 
the Battle of Bennington I will give 
a brief of why John Stark, retired 
Colonel of the First New Hampshire 
Regiment in the war of the Revolu- 
tion, was placed in command of the 
regiments that fought that battle. 
Stark had organized the regiment at 
Cambridge, soon after the Concord 
fight of April 19, 1775, having re- 
ceived his commission as _ colonel 
from the Massachusetts Committee 
of Safety on the 26th of April. In 
May the convention here at Exeter, 
confirmed his Massachusetts com- 
mission, as colonel; but, Stark stur- 
didly refused to permit General Fol- 
som of Exeter to exercise any author- 
ity over him. Soon followed the battle 
of Bunker Hill, where Stark’s reg- 
iment at the rail-fence, turned Pres- 
cott’s defeat, at the fort, into victory 
that won everlasting renown. Fol- 
lowing that the First New Hamp- 
shire regiment remained under the 
direct command of Washington, up 
to 1777, during which time Stark’s 
troops won special renown in the 
way they crossed the Delaware river 
and routed the Hessians in camp at 
Trenton. 

In February, 1777, Stark tendered 
his resignation, as colonel, to the 
“Council and House of Representa- 


tives,” in assembly here at Exeter, 
saying: “I feel bound in honor to 
leave the service, Congress having 
thought fit to promote junior officers 
over my head.” That is to say, it 
had promoted Col. Enoch Poor (of 
Exeter), commander of New Hamp- 
shire’s Second regiment, to be Brig- 
adier-general over Stark. So you 
must bear in mind that Stark was 
not a general, only a retired colonel, 
in command of the troops at the bat- 
tle of Bennington. How did he hap- 
pen to be in command? The condi- 
tion of affairs was this: 

General Poor, with New Hamp- 
shire regiments under his command, 
(Col. Cilley was then in command of 
the First Regiment, from which 
Stark had resigned), were at Ticon- 
deroga, to which they had com- 
menced the journey in March 1777. 
On July 5, 1777, Gen. Burgoyne, in 
command of the British army cap- 
tured the great fort, and compelled 
the American army, under Gen. 
Arthur St. Clair, to retreat towards 
Albany, N. Y. The capture of the 
fort by Burgoyne caused tremendous 
excitement in Vermont and New 
Hampshire; the people expected the 
British army, or part of it, would 
march down into Vermont and cross 
the Connecticut into New Hamp- 
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shire, cutting a swath straight to the 
sea-board towns. 


The Committee of Safety in Ver- 
mont sent messengers to the Com- 
mittee of Safety at Exeter, asking 
help to prevent the invaders taking 
possession of the powder and other 
army stores at Bennington. Prompt 
action was taken to comply with the 
request. The regular regiments were 
then on their retreat from Ticonder- 
oga to Albany, under Gen. Poor; so 
the Committee of Safety issued calls 
for home regiments to undertake the 
march to Bennington. Three reg- 
iments were selected, that were near- 
est Charlestown, on-the Connecticut 
river, then called “Garrison No. 
Four.” Col. Thomas Stickney of 
Concord commanded the regiment in 
the towns around there; Col. David 
Hobart of Plymouth, and Col. Moses 
Nichols of Amherst, were the com- 
manders of the other regiments. 
The men of these regiments declared 
they would be glad to go if Col. Stark 
would take command of the brigade. 
The Committee of Safety urged him 
to take command; at first he refused; 
finally he consented on condition that 
he should be subject to the orders of 
no one but himself. The committee 
agreed to his demand. 


Stark then gave orders for the col- 
onels to muster their regiments, to 
full ranks, as speedily as possible, 
and rendezvous at “Fort Number 
Four” (now Charlestown). The en- 
listments began July 18, and were 
completed on the 24th, and they 
started for “Fort Number Four.” On 
August first the march across the 
river to Bennington was commenced. 
It took about a week to reach: there. 
During the time Stark had been hold- 
ing a consultation with Col. Seth 


Warner, at Manchester, Vt., who was 
in command of the Green Mountain 
Boys. While they were consulting 
the news came that Gen. Burgoyne 
had ordered Col. Baum, in command 
of 1500 Hessians, to march to Ben- 
nington and capture the American 
war material, known to be in store 
there. 


Stark immediately went to Ben- 
nington, where he found his brigade 
waiting for him, consisting of 1471 
men. Col Warner soon arrived with 
300 Green Mountain Boys, and there 
were enough more from across the 
line in New York, that made up the 
army of 2000 men who fought and 
won the battle, under the direction of 
Stark. 


I will go back a bit in my story. 
While Stark was at Charlestown, at- 
tending to the gathering of the reg- 
iments at the fort there, he wrote to 
the Committee of Safety, here at 
Exeter, that he needed kettles and 
cooking utensils. The answer was 
that no kettles could be obtained in 
New Hampshire. On July 29 he 
wrote:—“I am informed that the 
enemy have left Castleton with in- 
tent to march to Bennington.. We 
are detained at Number Four for 
want of bullet moulds, as there is but 
one pair in town, and the few balls 
sent on by the Committee go but 
little way, There is but little rum in 
store here; if some could be forward- 
ed it would oblige us very much, for 
there is none of that article in these 
parts where we are going”—You all 
remember reading John Langdon’s 
speech, delivered about that time in 
which he said:—“I have $2,000 in 
hard money. I will pledge my plate 
for $3,000 more. I have 70 hogs- 
heads of Tobago rum, which shall be 
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sold for the most it will bring. These 
are at the service of the State. If we 
succeed in defending our firesides 
ard homes, I may be remunerated; if 
not the property will be of no value 
to me.” 

There is no report of what the 
State did with the money, but the 
Committee of Safety promptly re- 


bined, formed his army that fought 
and won the battle at Bennington, 
148 years ago, Gen. Burgoyne, at 
Ticonderoga, was preparing to send 
Col. Baum, with an army of 1500 
Hessians to Bennington, where the 
American army, under command of 
Schuyler had a supply of powder and 
army provisions in general, for the 








GENERAL JOHN STARK 
Commander at Bennington 





sponded to Stark’s call for rum at 
Bennington; it despatched teams 
loaded with several hogsheads of the 
Tobago beverage which arrived there 
before the battle, and was used in 
celebrating the victory. 

While Stark was organizing his 
New Hampshire Yankees and gather- 
ing the New Hampshire Grant 
Green Mountain Boys, which com- 


victualing of the army at Ticonder- 
oga and also for supplying the wants 
of his army in New York. Burgoyne 
had, for weeks, viewed this magazine 
with greedy eyes, and when he had 
captured Ticonderoga resolved to 
seize it; he ordered Col. Baum to 
march there and capture it. Bur- 
goyne gave Baum strict orders and 
plans for the march, and what to do 
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when he arrived at Bennington, not 
anticipating much opposition. 

Baum’s battalion left Boyne’s 
camp near Saratoga, on Tuesday, 
August 12th, and marched to Batten- 
kill. On Wednesday they advanced 
to Cambridge on the border line be- 
tween Vermont and New York, 
where their scouts surprised a com- 
pany of Americans, who were on the 
watch; Baum’s Hessians seized many 
cattle, horses and wagons. On Thurs- 
day, the 14th, they reached within 
four miles of Bennington. They had 
made a slow march of 30 miles, 
through a thick forest, and his mart- 
inets halted his men from time to 
time to “dress their ranks,” as Bur- 
goyne had ordered should be done. 
Captain Anbury, one of Burgoyne’s 
officers, describes their equipment as 
follows:—“In addition to the ordi- 
nary hatchet, blanket and haversack 
of provisions, each bore a cap with a 
very heavy brass front, a sword of 
enormous size, a coat very long skirt- 
ed, and a canteen holding not less 
than a gallon, and their guns.” 


As Baum marched along he met 
various men who were Tories; to 
these he administered the oath of 
allegiance, and listened to their flat- 
tering reports that the people in the 
New Hampshire Grants (Vermont 
had not then become a State) were 
mostly Tories, ready to give him 
arms. 


On the third day Baum arrived on 
the west side of the north bend of 
the Walloomsac river, which flows 
through Bennington, and there learn- 
ed that Stark’s army was encamped 
on the east side of that bend of the 
river, three or four miles from him. 
In his journey there, at the crossing 
of a branch of the Walloomsac, he 
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was met by a squad of Green Moun- 
tain Boys, and much annoyed, in 
crossing the river. The Hessians had 
a “devil of a time” in rebuilding the 
bridge that the “Boys” wrecked; the 
Hessians shunned the water like 
cats. It was there that Baum sent a 
message back to Burgoyne for re- 
enforcements, and Col. Breyman was 
dispatched. with .a force of 500 men, 
with larger cannon, and otherwise 
well armed and equipped. 


On Friday, the 15th, it rained 
furiously all day. | Col. Baum’s men 
tore down several log houses of the 
neighborhood and converted them 
into a zigazag breastwork on a little 
hill, and heaped up earth behind, and 
sods before it. The soldiers worked 
hard all day, in the rain, and far into 
the night; Baum had cannon mount- 
ed on the breastwork ready for de- 
fense, if Stark should attack him. 
There they passed the remainder of 
the night. I obtained this part of 
the story from the Hessian account 
of the battle, by Glich, one of the 
Hessian officers, who was in com- 
mand under Col. Baum, so, of course, 
it is correct. 


During the time Baum was pre- 
paring for defence, Stark was pre- 
paring for the attack, which took 
place on the next day, Saturday, 
August 16, 1777. It ceased raining 
in the night. About 4 o’clock in the 
morning Stark and his staff came up 
around the bend of the river and re- 
connoitered the situation. When 
they arrived in the woods, that con- 
cealed them on the north of Baum’s 
entrenched army, Stark and his 
officers viewed the situation. Stark 
then said:—‘“‘There they are Boys; 
today we win the battle, or Molly 
Stark’s a widow!” The remainder of 
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the forenoon was taken up in plan- 
ning and arranging the companies to 
begin the attack. Stark planned to 
command one division, himself, in 
front of Baum’s breastworks; have 
one division. concealed on the left; 
one division in the rear; the third in 
the woods, on the right; all to keep 
as quiet as possible till they heard 
the orders, announcing, and com- 
manding all divisions to make vig- 
orous attacks on all sides. 


Soon after the inspection, Satur- 
day morning, Stark was joined by 
Col Symonds, with a part of a reg- 
iment of Berkshire, (Mass.) militia; 
also by Col. Herrick, at the head of 
300 Green Mountain Boys, in a uni- 
form with green, with red facings. 
Stark’s arrangement of the force 
shows that he was resolved, not only 
to force Baum to fight, but that his 
greatest fear was lest his enemy 
should make good his retreat. Ac- 
cordingly, more than half his men 
were ordered to make a wide circuit 
upon the right and left flanks of the 
eremy, and be ready to strike at the 
instant Stark himself should storm 
the breastwork in front. The march- 
ing necessary to effect this man- 
oevre, required the divisions to ford 
the river (Wallomsac) twice, as it 
bends around in that part of the ter- 
ritory, that was between the two 
camps, of Baum and Stark, making 
a distance of four miles between the 
two, and much more up around the 
bend. The fighting was very near 
the state line between New York and 
Vermont, some of it on both sides of 
the line. 


According to the report of the 
battle, made by the Hessian officer, 
Glich, who was in command of a com- 
pany under Baum, while Stark’s men 


were performing their manoevres, 
preparatory for the battle, scouts 
came in to Baum, reporting that 
bodies of armed men were approach- 
ing, though whether friendly, or of 
hostile intention, neither their ap- 
pearance nor action enabled the 
scouts to ascertain; so Baum became 
so duped as to believe that the armed 
bands, of whose approach he was 
warned, were loyalists (Tories) of 
whom he had been told there were 
many in the Green Mountains, and 
were on their way to make a tender 
of their service to the leader of the 
King’s troops. Hence he sent orders 
to the outposts that no molestation 
should be offered to the advancing 
columns. So, Glich says: “Those 
outposts withdrew, without firing a 
shot, from thickets which might 
have been maintained for hours, 
against any numbers.” 


At length, about 3 o’clock in the 
afternoon of August 16, Stark had 
his forces all in order, as planned. 
The detachment that had farthest to 
march had sent word that they were 
ready to commence the fight on their 
line. Stark fired a cannon and the 
battle began, at once, on three sides 
of the breastwork. The first volley 
discharged by Stark’s men drove the 
Indians from the surrounding woods, 
and the flanking assailants united in 
the rear. In the gap left by the In- 
dians, one of the field pieces was 
mounted, while the brazen mouth of 
another thrust forth a tongue of 
flame in whatever direction the as- 
sailants were seen standing thick to- 
gether, but Stark’s stalwart men 
sheltered themselves, as best they 
could, behind stumps, trees, rocks 
and hillocks. The conflict was of 


two hours trial of sharp-shooting, on 
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the part of the Americans. For- 
tunately for them, on a sudden, a 
solitary wagon containing all the 
German spare ammunition, exploded 
in the midst of their redoubt. The 
explosion was immediately followed 
by an assault on all sides by Stark’s 
forces; the fort was conquered after 
an awful struggle. Gilch’s Hessian 
report says:—“Immediately follow- 
ing the explosion the contest was 
with the bayonet, the butt of the 
gun, the sabre, and the pike, and men 
fell as they have rarely fallen in 
modern warfare, under the direct 
blows of their adversaries. Baum, 
sword in hand, led his men, but soon 
sank, mortally wounded, and, save a 
few, who darted here and there be- 
tween the surrounding assailants, his 
whole corps, with the loyalists (Tor- 
ies), who had joined them, were dis- 
abled or taken prisoners.” 


This battle closed about 5 o’clock 
in the afternoon, and the victors 
were holding a celebration. Two 
hogsheads of John Langdon’s Tobago 
rum were tapped, and the men were 
feeling “pretty good”, when news 
came that Col. Breyman, with 500 
men well equipped, had arrived, at a 
’ point two miles down river. This 
was the re-enforcement Baum had 
sent for, to Burgoyne. Stark had the 
bugle note of war sounded and start- 
ed his men on the march to meet 
Breyman. The Tobago rum had put 
Stark’s men in good trim to renew 
the fighting with the enemy, just ar- 
rived. 

The contest began when the sun 
was about an hour high. Stark had 
captured two brass cannon from 
Baum; he now used them in the at- 
tack on Breyman’s forces, together 
with their small arms; Breyman de- 
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fended himself with two larger-cal- 
iber cannon; at once the battle be- 
came hot and fierce; Breyman’s can- 
non were taken and re-taken more 
than twice, but finally remained in 
possession of Stark. The sun went 
down, and no star of hope, save in 
flight, arose for the Germans. They 
were pursued till dark, when, in 
Stark’s judgment, had there been 
one hour more of daylight the whole 
detachment would have been killed, 
or captured. His men wanted to 
keep up the pursuit, but Stark for- 
bade it; he said he did not want to 
spoil a good day’s fight. Some ac- 
counts of the retreat say that when 
the Hessians commenced their flight 
they offered to surrender by making 
signs for a parley, which were not 
understood by the Yankees; they 
clubbed their guns; that is turned 
the muzzle and bayonet down with 
the butt up. Stark’s men thought 
that they were going to fight a club 
battle with the butts, instead of sur- 
rendering, so kept the poor fellows 
on the run till darkness stopped the 
pursuit. 


There were no men from the coun- 
ties in the eastern section of the 
State, as they were volunteered by 
those in the nearest towns to 
Charlestown; all was done in great 
haste. At the close of the battle 
Stark made an elaborate report to 
the Committee of Safety, here at 
Exeter; he did not make any report 
to the Continental Congress in Phil- 
adelphia, but the news reached there, 
in a round about way. Having wait- 
ed, in expectation of letters, and none 
arriving, inquiry was made of Stark 
why he had not written to Congress. 
He answered that his correspondence 
with that body was closed, as they 














had not attended to his last letters, 
when they appointed Enoch Poor 
brigadier general over him, in the 
winter of 1777. They took the hint; 
and though but a few days before 
had resolved that the instructions 
that he had received from the Pro- 
vincial Congress of New Hampshire, 
making him a commander, indepen- 
dent of Gen. Poor, were destructive 
of military subordination and pre- 
judicial to the common cause, yet as 
soon as they heard of the great vic- 
tory and read his reply to their in- 
quiry, they on Oct. 4, tendered him 
and his troops a vote of thanks and 
appointed him brigadier general to 
be in command of the Northern De- 
partment, which office he held to the 
close of the war. He was not in any 
battle after that at Bennington. 


The trophies of the battle were di- 
vided between New Hampshire, 
Massachusetts and the New Hamp- 
shire Grants (towns chartered by 
Gov. Wentworth, which later became 
the State of Vermont.) In 1843 Mr. 
James Davie Butler of Vermont vis- 
ited Concord, N. H., and saw the 
trophies that Stark brought home 
and gave to the care of the State offi- 
cials, he described them as follows: 

“T have seen a portion of Stark’s 
trophies, still hanging near the en- 
trance to the State Library. The 
articles there preserved are:—The 
brass drums and two brass horns; 
also a cartridge box, or pouch. It 
should seem that the cartridges were 
laid loosely in a leather bag, instead 
of being each thrust into a hole, or 
socket. All the pieces but the horns 
are in good condition. The cartridge 
box and drums are ornamented with 
figures of horses on the gallop—per- 
haps the heraldic insignia of Hesse, 
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where the Hessian soldiers had come 
from, when King George of England 
hired them to come over and fight 
his battles. At the corners of the 
cartridge box there are also figures 
of grenades just exploding. From 
the badge on these the name, Gren- 
adier, was doubtless derived.” 


I have never seen the trophies but 
have been informed they are now in 
the museum room of the New Hamp- 
shire Historical Society, and properly 
enclosed in a case for preservation 
and inspection by visitors. 

In the two battles Stark captured 
thirty-three officers, and above seven 
hundred privates. Of Stark’s brig- 
ade, four officers and ten privates 
were killed, and forty-two wounded. 
The prisoners taken in battle were, 
for the night, confined in and around 
the meeting-house, at Bennington 
village. As soon as the matter could 
be attended to the German prisoners 
were paraded through the town, and 
then marched across the line, into 
Lanesborough, Mass., and were held 
prisoner till the close of the war. The 
Tories of whom there were quite a 
number, were held in special abhor- 
ence, so were treated with greater 
severity. Roped together, two and 
two, like slaves in a coffle, and hitch- 
ed behind a horse, thus were march- 
ed through the village, amid. scoffs 
and jeers. It was said the house- 
wives, with great alacrity took down 
their bedsteads, and pulled -out the 
bed-ropes, to furnish cords enough 
for the pageant. Then they were 
sent across the line to be imprisoned 
with the Hessians. 

Of course the soldiers, when they 
had returned home, and in the years 
of their lives that followed, told in- 
numerable stories of their personal 
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experiences and observations. Many 
of the stories have survived in tra- 
dition, some of which have been pre- 
served in print. I will close this 
paper with the mention of a few. 


During the second battle with 
Breyman’s forces, Lieut. Col. Charles 
Johnston of Haverhill, Col. Hobart’s 
regiment, carrying orders from 
Stark, was met in the woods by a file 
of Hessians, and yet with a staff in 
his hand, his only weapon, he 
wrenched the file-leader’s. sword from 
his grasp, held it himself, and com- 
pelled that officer to make his men 
surrender, and marched them away 
prisoners. He gave this trophy to 
his son, with these words:—“This 
sword was won by valor; let it never 
be taken through cowardice.” The 
sword was a splendid article, with 
the Hessian officer’s name, and a 
good deal of etching upon it, and was 
exhibited at Johnston’s funeral. It 
is said to be now in possession of one 
of his descendants in the west. 


During the battle, while, for a 
time, Stark was dismounted, some 
scamp stole his horse, and on the 
11th of Sept. he published an ad- 
vertisement, which reads as follows: 
“Stolen from the subscriber, at Wal- 


lumscoik, in the time of action, the 
16th of August last, a brown mare, 
five years old; had a star in her fore- 
head. Also a doe-skin-seated saddle, 
blue housings, trimmed with white, 
and a curbed bridle. It is earnestly 
requested of all Committees of Safe- 
ty, and others in authority, to exert 
themselves to recover said thief and 
mare, so that he may be brought to 
justice, and the mare be brought to 
me; and the person, whoever he may 
be, Shall receive the above reward, 
for both, and for the mare alone one 
half of the sum.” The head-line of 
the advertisement read, in big let- 
ters:—“TWENTY DOLLARS RE- 
WARD.” 


It is a matter of record in Vermont 
that the cap of Col. Baum was for 
many years, worn to the Legislature 
by the Representative of Pownal, 
who had it as his part of the New 
Hampshire Grant’s trophies. Anoth- 
er story is that Col. Baum’s wig, aft- 
er being kept a long time in Benning- 
ton, was lent to be used in an ex- 
hibition at Troy, N. Y., and was nev- 
er returned. In a History of Ver- 
mont, published in 1843, is the state- 
ment that Col. Baum’s sword was 
then hanging in the bar-room of a 
Bennington tavern. 
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Compensation 


BY FRANCES PARKINSON KEYES 


Concluded From July Issue 





It was a long time since Myrtle 
had had’a guest. She left this one in 
the most comfortable chair which 
her ugly little parlor afforded.—she 
had restored the ‘chenille hangings 
and the.Parian-marble groups after 
her father’s marriage—a steaming 
cup of tea beside him, while she slip- 
ped from: her street suit into a simple 
house-dress, lighted candles for the 
table, gave Ella hurried instructions 
for augmenting her frugal supper, 
telephoned to the nearest drug store 
for cigarettes and candy. While they 
waited for these to arrive, she sat 
down near him in front of the leap- 
ing blue. flame of the gas-log, and 
gave him an opportunity to tell his 
story. 

“It was Harrison told me about 
you. Do you-all remember Harrison, 
the drunk that was discharged from 
that hospital in New York? He said 
he went, to a lady named Mrs. 
Thompson, who is at the head of 
some committee who helps men even 
if they gon’t always behave very 
well, and*she told you about him, and 
you believed in him, and got him 
transferred down to Aldeen.—” 

“You were in the Aldeen Hos- 
pital?” 

“Yes Ma’am. In the same ward 
with Haryison. I’d been there eight- 
een months. Harrison said he was 
Sure you’d help me get it. He gave 
me your address when he went away. 
He’s doing right well again now, has 
a good job, and a sweetheart—did 
you know that ma’am? He writes 


once in a while. I kept your address, 
but I thought likely it wouldn’t be 
necessary to bother you, just the 
same. I thought if I could just get 
to Washington, and go to the Vet- 
eran’s Bureau, and explain how Id 
been—overlooked—everything would 
come right. The other fellows in the 
ward thought so, too. We used to 
talk it over, evenings. So, when I 
got well enough to travel, they took 
up a collection to help me get here. I 
didn’t have—much of my own, you 
see.” 
“T see.” 


“And then I came. I went right 
over from the Union Station to the 
Veteran’s Bureau. I tried to tell 
where I'd served, and when I'd been 
wounded, and how long I’d been sick. 
Nobody seemed to want to listen to 
me. It seemed almost as if some of 
them—didn’t believe me. Of co’se 
they have to be careful. Of co’se 
there were crooks and bums in the 
service same as there are every- 
where. It wasn’t that I minded— 
that they should be thorough, look- 
ing me up. It was that they didn’t 
seem to care—didn’t want to look 
things up.” 

“IT know.” 


“IT went to about fifteen different 
offices. I’m not right smart yet, you 
see, and I got kind of tired. I stayed 
there all that day, and all the next, 
and all the next. And then—well, 
you see we hadn’t figured, the other 
fellows in the ward and I, that I'd 
have many expenses after I got here. 
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We thought if I could just get here, 
like I told you.” 

“T know,” said Myrtle again. 

“So then I came to you. Your maid 
didn’t want to let me in either. She 
didn’t seem to have any mo’ friendly 
feelings towards me than the officers 
down at the Bureau. I wasn’t sure 
whether she was telling the truth or 
not, when she said you were out, but 
I reckoned I’d sit down and wait. I 
reckoned; if I waited long enough, 
you’d either come in or come out. 
And anyways—” 


Myrtle knew what the end of that 
sentence was going to be, even before 
he uttered it. 


“I didn’t have anywhere else to 
go.” 
When he had told her this, quite 


quietly, he fainted away— 


“And, in view of the heart com- 
plications, I think it would be most 
inadvisable to have him moved at 
prsent.” 


“T hadn’t thought of having him 
moved at all.” 


The soldier opened his eyes to 
pleasantly unfamiliar surroundings. 
He was lying between soft sheets in 
a huge black walnut bed, his head 
resting on a pillow so immense and 
puffy that it seemed to be bulging 
out of its case, his fingers touching 


the fuzzy nap of thick blankets. The. 


sun, streaming in through the long, 
primly-curtained windows on either 
side of a black walnut bureau, slant- 
ed across the two figures standing be- 
side the bed, his hostess of the 
evening before, and a man who was 
evidently a doctor. He closed his 
eyes again, not because of any de- 
liberate desire for eavesdropping, 
but because he did not yet seem to 


possess sufficient energy to make his 
consciousness known. 

“You mean to have him remain 
here indefinitely ?” 

“Why not?” 

“No reason, I suppose, if you want 
to. But from your own account you 
know almost nothing about him— 
no details about his record, not even 
his name. You have—ah—literally 
picked him up off the streets. 

“IT know that he is sick—danger- 
ously sick.” 

“Well, yes—of that there isn’t of 
course the slightest doubt.” 

“That’s all I need to know.” 

“Very well. You’ve consulted your 
father, of course—I’ll be back later 
in the day. Meanwhile Ill send in a 
nurse, but I may not be able to get 
one right off. There’s an unusual 
amount of sickness about just now. 
But you can’t do this poor chap much 
harm if you practice some of that 
home nursing you learned during the 
war on him. Quiet’s what he needs 
principally. No excitement or 
worry.” 

“I don’t intend that he shall 
worry,” said Myrtle. 

There was the sound of a door 
opening and shutting gently, of 
someone coming towards the bed 
again. The soldier opened his eyes. 

“I’m sorry,” he said awkwardly, 
“I’ve been awake—sort of—for the 
last few minutes. My name’s Joe 
Symmes, and I’ll tell you all the rest 
—as soon as I feel a little more spry. 
There’s nothing to hide or to be 
ashamed of, not in my war record, 
ma’am. Only I don’t like you should 
be put to all this trouble. I never 
guessed—” 


“It isn’t any trouble,” said Myrtle 
truthfully, “its—its wonderful to 
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have someone to take care of.” She 
sat down beside him. “You’re not 
well enough to tell be about yourself 
yet,” she went on, but I’m going to 
tell you about myself, so that you’ll 
understand how much it meant to 
me—how glad I was—that you want- 
ed to come to me, and not fret.” Her 
inarticulate shyness had dropped 
from her like a cloak. This man, a 
misfit, even as she was, would under- 
stand. She told him about the house 
on Prospect Street, about the cupola 
and the stone deer and the Baptist 
church which she never saw any 
more. She told him about the boy 
she had loved in High School who 
had not loved her, and who had died 
“over there.” About her pride in 
her father’s success; about her moth- 
er’s death, and the silent years that 
had followed it. About her pretty 
step-mother. When she had finished 
the tired man lying before her had 
forgotten his own burden, and was 
looking at her with his dark eyes 
soft with sympathy. 


“You’ve had a hard time, ma’am, 
haven’t you?” he said gently, “and 
not much to compensate for it, seems 
like.” He gave a little laugh. “Com- 
pensation! That’s what we both 
want, isn’t it?” 

“’m going to try to see that you 
get yours,” she said. 


She was as good as her word. She 
went, first of all, to her father, as 
soon as the nurse arrived, and laid 
the meagre facts of the case that 
she already knew before him. He 
was inclined to regard the matter in 
the light of a huge joke, an escapade. 

“Why Myrtle, who’d have believed 
it of you! It all goes to show that 
you can’t tell by the looks of a frog 
how far*it will jump!” So you pick- 
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ed this man right up off the doorstep, 
and put him in your bed!” He had 
anticipated that she yould cringe at 
the coarseness of his jest, but she 
did nothing of the sort. Instead, 
she corrected him calmly, as if he did 
not have the facts perfectly straight. 

“Oh, no; it was not until after he 
got in the parlor that he fainted. 
And I couldn’t pick him up myself— 
he’s thin, very thin, but he has quite 
a big frame, much too heavy for me 
to lift. I had to wait for Dr. Lorimer 
to come, and then Ella helped him. 
And I put him in the room that used 
to be yours and mother’s. It’s ever 
so much sunnier than mine.” 

“You seem cool as a cucumber 
about it.” 

“Why shouldn’t I be cool?—you 
will help, won’t you, father?” 

“Good God, girl, how can I help till 
I know what needs to be done? 
You’ll have to wait till he can tell you 
the whole story, and then take that 
to the Bureau.” 


A few days later she accordingly 
told a more complete tale at the in- 
formation desk on the first floor of 
the Bureau, and asked to which office 
she had better go about it.” 

She was given the name of a cer- 
tain major, and informed that he 
was out just then. 


“I can wait till he comes in.” 


The two stenographers in the 
Major’s office did not give her a par- 
ticularly cordial welcome. They were 
chewing gum, and passing the time 
of day with each other, and, for the 
moment at least, seemed to have no 
pressing professional duties. Myrtle 
reflected, as she waited, that their 
salaries would have gone quite a dis- 
tance in paying Symmes what he 

needed. She had ample time for re- 
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flection before the Major came in. 
When he did come, he was pleasant 
to her, exceedingly pleasant. Myrtle 
was never aggressive in her work, 
and she did not antagonize him. But 
he gave her no definite encourage- 
ment, and finally dealt her hopes a 
blow, with the air of endeavoring to 
make it as light a one as possible. 

“My dear lady, this case can’t 
properly be dealt with here, now that 
decentralization has taken place. It 
must be handled from Atlanta.” 

“It could be brought here, couldn’t 
ae 

The Major was doubtful about 
that, very doubtful. But her father 
helped her that much. The case was, 
after a time, brought to Washington. 
Then a fresh difficulty arose. 

“The case isn’t compensable,” the 
Major told Myrtle, “it isn’t ’incident 
to the service’ as we say—that is, not 
acquired in line of duty.” 

“You mean that he was a sick man 
—that he had T. B. before he went 
into the service?” 

“Very possibly.” 


“Then why was he passed by the 
Medical Examination Board, as fit 
for active service overseas? He was 
well enough to fight in the Argonne 
for several months.” 

The Major became more stiff in 
his manner than he had hitherto 
shown himself. “I can’t argue with 
you, Miss Evans, about Medical 
Boards.” 

“T’m not trying to argue. I’m try- 
ing to get information.” 

“Well, one piece of information 
that I can give you is that one doctor 
diagnosed his case as chronic bron- 
chitis. If that diagnosis is correct, 
he wouldn’t be compensable in any 
case.” 


“But he was put in a ward with 
tubercular men!” 

“As I said before, Miss Evans, I 
don’t wish to argue with you.” 

“Let me see Mr. Symmes’ papers 
myself—perhaps then I could under- 
stand a little more clearly.” 

“T’m sorry, we don’t allow that.” 

It was hard to keep going home 
and telling Joe Symmes that she had 
not, as yet, succeeded. The fear that 
he might lose his faith in her caused 
her the only terror that she knew in 
those days. But his confidence was 
implicit. 

“TI think you’re wonderful to have 
done as much as you have, Miss 
Myrtle’, he insisted. He had stop- 
ped calling her “ma’am” at her own 
request, saying shyly that if she 
didn’t mind, he would say ‘Miss 
Myrtle’ instead of ‘Miss Evans’— 
“like we do in the South—and then 
Myrtle’s such a _ pretty name.” 
Pretty! She had been thinking it 
ridiculous these many years now, but 
she decided that she had been mis- 
taken, that it was, after all, rather 
pretty, perhaps. “Funny that Major 
should say I only had _ bronchitis. 
The first time I applied for permis- 
sion to come No’th and present mah 
case, the doctor that looked me over 
said I sho’ly had T. B. badly—that 
permission couldn’t possibly be 
granted for such a trip.” 

“Well, there must be a report of 
that examination too, then some- 
where. I’ve got to see those papers 
myself. I don’t think they really 
mean to be careless or unfair, but of 
course there are so many—” 


“T know, Miss Myrtle, I know.” 


“You didn’t go into service from 
the South, did you?” 


“No, Miss Myrtle, I -hadn’t lived 
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South for quite a while befo’ the 
war. I’d gone West—” he stopped, 
and laughed mirthlessly. “I wish 
I’d gone West the way we meant it 
over there’, he said with bitterness, 
“it would have been a heap sight bet- 
ter.” 

“You mustn’t say such things,” 
said Myrtle so sternly that he looked 
at her in surprise. “I’m going to see 
your Congressman about you.” 

His own Congressman proved to 
be one of the unattached guests upon 
whom she had made so pleasant an 
impression at the time of her fath- 
er’s wedding to Quendolen. He wel- 
comed her at his office with real cor- 
diality, and listened to her story with 
genuine interest. 

“And how did you think I could 
help?” He asked when she had fin- 
ished it. 

“T think you could arrange to have 
me see those papers.” 

“All right, I'll try. Ill go down to 
the Bureau some day next week.” 

“IT thought perhaps you’d get in 
my Ford and let me drive you down 
there now.” 

He protested, but after a moment’s 
hedging, laughingly acquiesced. 
Then he tied a string to his favor. 

“Tf I sueceed, will you take lunch 
with me afterwards?” 

“Will I—”’ Myrtle could hardly be- 
lieve her ears. She managed, how- 
ever, to conceal her surprise, “if 
you’re sure you’re not too busy,” she 
finished demurely. 

“It’s just as I thought,” she said, 
two hours later, as they were linger- 
ing over their coffee, “out of six ex- 
aminations, the report is the same in 
every case but one—and if that one 
were correct Mr. Symmés deserves 
compensation for being put in a ward 


where hed catch consumption! 
There isn’t any doubt in my doctor’s 
mind as to what that poor man has 
been through! He’d gladly testify.” 
A new idea flashed into her mind. 
“Mr. Weld,” she said, “you could ar- 
range, couldn’t you, to have Dr. Lor- 
imer and me appear before the Board 
and plead Mr. Symmes’ case?” 

“You want to make a speech?” 

“If I could do any good.” 

“By Jove, I believe you could! 
You’ve dovetailed things together 
pretty neatly, and you’ve got some 
rather unanswerable arguments— 
and the faith which removes moun- 
tains. Besides, you’re a Congress- 
man’s daughter—not that that ought 
to matter, but it does. And—‘“he 
hesitated, wondered if she would 
think him ‘fresh’, decided to take a 
chance on it, and continued, “You’re 
the kind of a woman those men would 
be likely to listen to. Not only sin- 
cere and intelligent, but awfully fem- 
inine and sweet and attractive.” 

“Mr. Weld!” 

“Well, I’m game to do anything I 
can to help, anyway.” 

Harry Weld was not the only man 
who saw how sweet she was. She 
blossomed before Joe Symmes’ eyes 
like one of those pale roses which 
does not reveal how mueh color there 
is on its petals until it begins to un- 
fold. Her step-mother, meeting her 
on the street, could hardly conceal 
her surprise. 

“When you get rid of your lame 
duck, my dear, I hope you'll let us see 
more of you,” she said, taking in 
Myrtle’s improved appearance with a 
practised eye, ‘“we’re having a dinner 
for the Secretary of State on the six- 
teenth—will you come? Harry Weld 
will be there. You certainly have 
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‘vamped’ him, you sly little thing. 
He was talking to your father the 
other night about the speech you 
made before the Board, and he said 
it was. perfectly wonderful—ab- 
solutely unanswerable, you were so 
‘convincing. He seems to think 
there’s no doubt that Mr. Symmes 
will get his compensation now.” 

“Yes, so he says. He’s been in to 
see Mr. Symmes several times lately, 
to talk to. him about it himself. He’s 
really been awfully helpful.” 


“You don’t mean to say you think’ 


he’s wholly distinterested ?” 

Even Myrtle was not unsophisti- 
cated enough for that. But she 
evaded the issue. 

“T’ll come to the dinner gladly if 
my lame duck, as you call him, is 
gone by then. I don’t want him to be 
lonely.” 

“What are the prospects that he 
will be gone?” 

“Pretty good, I think. He’s gain- 
ing every day. And I’m hopeful that 
within a week or so, his check will 
come.” 


It was even less than that. But 
when the mail-man, heralded by his 
cheery whistle, brought the slim, 
official envelope which contained at 
last as she knew, the precious money 
which should have reached Symmes 
months before, she stood holding it 
in her hand for a long time before, 
very slowly, she mounted the stairs 
and handed it to him as—promoted 
to an arm-chair at last—he sat by 
the sunny window looking down into 
the street. 

The check was larger than he had 
expected. His slim fingers shook as 
he looked at it, and then he raised 


his dark eyes, and let it flutter to the 
ground. 


“You’ve given me my compensa- 
tion, Miss Myrtle,” he whispered, “I 
never should have got it if it hadn’t 
been fo’ yo’ efforts. I’d have been 
dead befo’ it reached me. Now I can 
pay back the fellows in the ward, and 
go to some warm dry place fo’ a 
while, like Dr. Lorimer says I must 
to get entirely well, and have some- 
thing left over to begin life on again 
afterwards—thanks to you. But I 
can never pay you back.” 

“You have,” said Myrtle, “you 
have already. Can’t you see—that 
you’ve given me my compensation 
too?” 

“You mean that if it hadn’t been 
fo? me, maybe you and Mr. Weld 
wouldn’t have come to see so much 
of each other?” ; 

“No, I didn’t mean that. I like Mr. 
Weld very much, but—” 

“You ought to like him. He’s a 
powerful fine man, Miss Myrtle. 
And he’d put you right where—if 
you’d give him the chance—all these 
folks who haven’t appreciated you 
would see right soon they’d made a 
great mistake, and come crowding 
’round—” 

“T’ve thought of that,” said Myrtle 
honestly, “any woman would, if she 
was human. It would be, of course— 
a kind of compensation. But I’ve de- 
cided it isn’t the kind I care the most 
about. And it isn’t the kind I meant 
when I said you’d brought mine to 
me.” 

The dark eyes traveled towards 
hers, and rested there, testing hr sin- 
cerity. At last the man spoke. 


“You’re a lady,” he said, “pretty 
and sweet and good. A real lady, 
yes ma’am, I’ve never seen one so 
real, not even in So’th Carolina. And 
I’m nothing but a common soldier— 
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po’ white trash they’d call me where 
I came from, if I went back there. 
They’d call me that even if I’d never 
done anything to be ashamed of— 
and I have. Lots of things. I’m not 
saying I'll do them any mo’ ”. 


“You won’t,” said Myrtle. 


“But I’ve done them. Things I 
wouldn’t soil yo’ mind telling you 
about. I’ve had a good education. 
But I haven’t used it to any account. 
And the war didn’t make a hero of 
me. It just broke me.” 


“You’re mended now.” 


The man struggled to his feet, and 
laid his hand on her shoulder. 


“Would you give me a year?” he 
asked, “a year to see what I can 
make of myself with the compensa- 
tion you’ve given me? And write to 
me while I’m gone? And at the end 
of it let me come back—and tell you 
what I’ve done? That I’m fitter to 
stay, maybe than I am now? That 


I’ve earned—a little bit—what 
you’ve done for me?” 

“Would you be happier,” she asked 
faintly—“to go and come back—than 
not to go at all?” 

Symmes hesitated. Then he bent 


his head and laid it against hers. 


“You’re powerful sweet, honey,” 
he whispered, “I'll miss you a lot. I 
love you a heap more than you guess, 
a heap mo’ than I’m going to tell you 
—fo’ the present. I want to stay— 
the way you’re giving me a chance 
to stay—mo’n a woman like you can 
guess. But I’ve got to get well, so 
that I wouldn’t harm you that way 
if—And I’ve got to prove to myself, 


‘even if you don’t ask me to prove it 


to you, that I’m fit to be with you— 
other ways than on account of this 
old lung. Its rights I should go for 
a while—if after that we’re going to 
be together for always. Some day 
you'll see it that way, too.” 

“T see it now,” said Myrtle. 





" I Wonder 


— BY HILDA MABIE 


le- 

st Where has he fled— 

nt This man, who once 

to Was all the world to me? 
I do not miss mere flesh and blood, 

ds Mere face—a classic face, 

i, Mere hands—so beautiful in shape. 
—lI miss his ways, 

t His smile, his thoughtfulness ; 

“4 The wit, as keen as blade of steel, 

he The sympathy, as tender as a 

sO : ‘ 

id mother’s understanding heart. 


His very gait I find I look for 
In the way men walk, 
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—And there I search in vain— 
' His striding gait, that Jerry tried to keep, 
Jerry, the bulldog—heeling close 

behind his master’s feet, 
With patient push, 
As out upon the moors they roamed together, 
Or climbed a hillside, 
Where, upon the upper pastures, green, 
He flung himself to rest, 
Or count the stars—or dream of 

deeds to do. 


Wherever did he go 

When all was quiet 

Within the figtire grim, 

As in the coffin there he lay; 
—The figtire once so quick, 

So strotig with life and action? 

He has left everything behind him 
In my memory ;— 

Everything that counts éxeept—himself. 
Alive in recollections fair 

And sweet and hallowed, 

He sits besidé mé 

At the sufiset hour. 

Reality is mine. 


But all the same 

I wonder where 

His presence finds itself, 
When I forget 

Among the busy throrig of deeds to do 
To call him to my side. 
Where is the Home 

He goes to, 

While silently 

He waits 

To know I call 

Him back— 

Back to my aching heart? 
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The Memory of John Boynton 
TIN PEDDLER AND COLLEGE FOUNDER 
BY JASON ALMUS RUSSELL 





FOREWORD 


The unveiling of the boulder, ded- 
icated to John Boynton, a native of 
Mason, founder of Worcester Poly- 
technic Institute and the Education- 
al Funds, took place in Mason, New 
Hampshire, June 17, 1927. About 
thirty members of the Class of 1922 
with their wives and friends, met in 
town for their first reunion since 
graduation and to present the bould- 
er to the town. Visits were made to 
the grave of the founder in the old 
cemetery, to the house where he was 
born, near Pratt’s Station, and to the 
cellar-hole on which his home was 
located originally. Dinner was ser- 
ved to the class, members of the fa- 
culty, and guests, by the towns- 
people. 


At two o’clock exercises were held 
on the village green, where among 
the young maple trees planted by 
Thomas Rhodes a few years ago, and 
which have helped to beautify the 
town, the boulder had been set pre- 
viously. Prayer was offered by Rev. 
James T. Berry, after which John A. 
Herr, president of the gift commit- 
tee of the Class of 1922, following 
the eustom of leaving some memorial 
to the college, presented the boulder, 
bearing a suitable inscription on a 
neat bronze tablet. It was received 
by Professor Charles J. Adams in an 
able address, in behalf of the Insti- 
tute. He, in turn, presented it to the 
town of Mason, as a lasting memorial 





to the founder of the college. The 
gift was received for the town by J. 
Almus Russell, a member of one of 
the old families of Mason. Class 
songs and cheers completed the pro- 
gram. 


Among those present were Wayne 
E. Keith, president of the class, Pro- 
fessors Adams, Fairfield, and Smith, 
of Worcester Polytechnic Institute. 
Mr. Hall of Dunstable, Mass., and Mr. 
and Mrs. Arthur Hall and Miss Annie 
J. Hall of Leominster, relatives of 
John Boynton, were also guests. 


The Memory of John Boynton 
“With frontier strength ye stand your 
ground, 
With grand content ye circle round, 
Tumultous silence for all sound, 
Ye distant nurséry of frills, 
Monadnock and the Petérboro hills;— 
Firm argument that never stirs, 
Outcircling the philosophers, 


So bold a line as ne’er was writ 
On any page by human wit.” 


In these lines, from The Distant 
Hills, Thoreau described the moun- 
tains which loom up on the northern 
horizon of his native Concord, little 
realizing the fame which posterity 
was to bestow upon his works; and 
knowing not at all that about a gen- 
eration before this, on May 31, 1791, 
John Boynton, another obscure 
youth, had been born in an humble 
cottage home in Mason, New Hamp- 
shire, within sight of the same 
Peterboro range, to whom these hills 
were to be an inspiration and a “firm 
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argument” for a successful career. 
Of his early life no record has been 
preserved except that he attended a 
district school a stone’s throw from 
his humble home, and that his youth 
was typical of that of the New 
Hampshire farmer’s son in the early 
years of the nineteenth century. It 
is pleasant to believe that the bold 
line of the northern hills beckoned 
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quality, the business grew, and his 
picturesque figure, seated in a high- 
wheeled cart, was a familiar sight to 
the people of the countryside, as he 
peddled goods from door to door. 

In 1825 he moved to Templeton, 
Mass., and became sales manager of 
a group of red carts that jangled 
through the countryside, trading 
pots and pans and kettles for paper 























JOHN BOYNTON 





him on and stirred the ambition la- 
tent within him; for, when he was 
about thirty years old he forsook the 
lonely farm and the plough,—remov- 
ing to the neighboring town of New 
Ipswich, where he began the manu- 
facture and sale of japanned tinware. 
His products were of the highest 


stock and whatever else of value the 
housewife would give in exchange. 
In 1846 he retired from active busi- 
ness with an ample fortune, acquired 
by industry, economy, and a success- 
ful management of his affairs. He 
was sent as the representative of the 
town of Templeton to the State Leg- 
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islature, but refused other public 
offices. After he disposed of his bus- 
iness in Templeton he resided for a 
time in Athol, where he was elected 
the first president of The Miiler’s 
River National Bank. 


Until the year 1856 he seems to 
have been a prophet without honor 
in his native town of Mason; but 
shortly before that year he came to 
his friend Jonathan Russell and made 
known to him his desire to donate a 
sum of money to School District No. 








BIRTHPLACE OF JOHN BOYNTON, 
MASON, N. H. 





2, wherein he was. educated. Mr. Rus- 
sell persuaded him to extend the pro- 
visions of his gift to include the 
whole of the town which then com- 
prised wht is now the adjoining vil- 
lage of Greenville. 

Therefore, in 1856, he decided to 
remember the town of his birth, nor 
did he leave it for the hand of an 
executor to carry into effect his gen- 
erous design; but, while in full health 
and vigor of mind, did himself see to 
the execution of his purpose, and to 
the securing, in a proper form, the 
efficiency and permanency of the aid 
thereby given to the great cause of 





the education, for all coming time, of 
the children of this, his birthplace. 
He desired, moreover, to present this 
donation in such a way that its ben- 
efits should go toward the education 
of every child in town, and that the 
fund should be placed under such 
provisions and safeguards that it 
should never become the source of 
contention or party strife. On Sep- 
tember 15, 1856, a town meeting was 
called, it was voted to receive the 
money, and on June 26, 1857, the 
New Hampshire Legislature passed 
“An Act Authorizing the Town of 
Mason to Elect Trustees of the Boyn- 
ton Common School Fund.” 

This is a copy of the Statement of 
the Committee, transcribed by the 
author from the original manuscript 
document: 


“Whereas the town of Mason in 
the County of Hillsborough and 
State of New Hampshire have re- 
ceived of John Boynton of Temple- 
ton, in the County of Worcester and 
the State of Massachusetts, the sum 
of ten thousand dollars upon the fol- 
lowing conditions, namely: that the 
same shall forever be kept upon in- 
terest, and shall forever be known by 
the name of the Boynton Common 
School Fund, and that the interest 
thereof shall annually forever be ap- 
plied by the said town of Mason to 
the support of the district or public 
schools in said town and to be divided 
annually between the several district 
or public schools in said town in pro- 
portion to the number of scholars in 
said districts or schools between the 
ages of five and fifteen years. “And 
whenever the said town shall fail so 
to apply the interest or income of 
said money annually in addition to 
the sum that shall be required by law 
to be raised for the purpose of dis- 
trict or public schools the said town 
shall repay the same sum of ten 
thousand dollars to the said John 
Boynton, his executors, administra- 
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tors, or assigns; now, therefore, the 
said town of Mason hereby cov- 
enants, promises, and agrees to repay 
the said sum of ten thousand dollars 
to said John Boynton, his executors, 
administrators, or assigns, whenever 
the said town shall fail to apply the 
interest or income thereof according 
to the conditions upon which said 
sum has been received by said town. 

“The Town of Mason by its Com- 


mittee 
Jonathan Russell, 2nd. 


Tho. H. Marshall 


Charles Scripture. 
Committee 


Mason, November 8, 1856.” 


It is impossible to convey to the 
present generation the spirited en- 
thusiasm with which this gift was 
received at a period when such a sum 
had the pufchasing power of twice 
or thrice what it has today. It is 
difficult to describe the intense rival- 
ry of the various school-districts to 
gather in as many children as pos- 
sible in order that each might re- 
ceive as large a portion of the fund 
as possible; nor is it possible to tell 
of the respect which manual labor 
acquired,—now that one of Mason’s 
former citizens had accumulated a 
fortune of over a million dollars. 


1. History of Worcester County, 
1889. p. 154. 

It is impossible to measure the 
added educational advantages which 
came to Mason through his gener- 
osity, but the gift doubtless inspired 
the Stearns School Bequest in 1887 
for ten thousand dollars. 


John Boynton was a small man 
with a deeply wrinkled face and 
large puffs of skin under his eyes. 
In his days of retirement he usually 
wore a white boiled shirt, a waist- 
coat similar to dress vests of today, 
and a blue cutaway coat adorned with 
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shining buttons: some say that these 
were of brass; others maintain that 
they were of solid gold; but if it is 
taken for granted that this gentle- 
man made charitable gifts of a full 
million dollars the ornaments were 
very possibly of the more precious 
metal. 

The philanthropist was twice mar- 
ried, twice a widower, and died child- 
less. No record of his first wife is 
extant; of his second the words of 
Dr. Cadman are applicable: 

“T have known second marriages 
which resembled a snug harbor after 
a tempestous voyage, while others 
reminded me of a sad autumn and a 
severe winter following on a golden 
summer.” His second union was of 
the latter sort. 

In later life he lived with his wife’s 
niece, Mrs. Merriam, whose husband 
regularly used to shave the wealthy 
uncle. As a reward for faithful and 
dutiful service with the razor he gave 
him his gold watch, which may be 
seen today in the Templeton Histori- 
cal Collection. 

On one occasion he showed his 
generosity to his relatives by pur- 
chasing a bolt of black silk and pre- 
senting all his nieces and all his 
nephews’ wives with sufficient ma- 
terial for one dress each—in his day 
a matter of ten or twelve yards for 
each gown. 


He erected a home in Templeton, 
facing the common and now used for 
the Congregational Parsonage,— 
building at the head of the front 
stairs a door with the intention of 
adding a second story piazza. This 
door was always left unlocked, in 
spite of his wife’s protests, and more 
than one curious guest has opened it 
and all but fallen to the ground be- 
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low. But Mr. Boynton, with char- 
acteristic obstinacy, refused to fast- 
en the door. 

Previous to his death he placed 
certain funds in the hands of his 
partner, David Whitcomb of Worces- 
ter, to be kept “until called for.” He 
died without asking for the money. 
In 1868, Mr. Whitcomb gave to the 
town of Templeton, in the name of 
John Boynton, the sum of four thous- 
and dollars to establish and maintain 
a Free Public Library to be known as 


endow with a few thousand dollars. 
“Knowing him to be a man of rather 
an economical turn of mind,” wrote 
the friend whom he consulted, “I had 
very little expectation that he would 
ever part with any of his money for 
literary or scientific purposes during 
his life.” But in the month of Jan- 
uary, 1865, Mr. Boynton made known 
anonymously his desire to appro- 
priate the sum of one hundred thous- 
and dollars-—a sum which he after- 
wards increased to one hundred and 

















CLASS OF 1922, WORCESTER POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE 





and called The Boynton Library; in 
1885 Mr. Whitcomb gave an addition- 
al four thousand dollars for the same 
purpose. In the case of both sums 
one-half of the annual income was 
to be applied to increase the princi- 
pal until each sum should have 
amounted to five thousand dollars. 


In his last years he took counsel 
with his friends as to where he could 
find an institution which he might 


twenty-four thousand dollars—to the 
establishment of an institution for 
assisting young persons preparing 
for an active life to obtain advan- 
tages and privileges of which he had 
been deprived. 


“Acting on his request, and after 
conference with distinguished educa- 
tors, these gentlemen drew up a plan 
for an institution, substantially as it 
was afterwards incorporated,” says 
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an authority on the history. “This 
plan proving acceptable to Mr. Boyn- 
ton and other men of means who had 
become associated with him in the 
project, a site having been provided, 
and funds for the erection of the 
first buildings, the college soon began 
to take visible shape.” 

But before the “Worcester Poly- 
technical Institute” was completed 
the founder died: March 25, 1867. 
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such as he proposed to found, must 
have its seat in a community where 
there is varied and extensive manu- 
facturing. And so, although reluct- 
antly, he turned to Worcester, the 
largest manufacturing city in the 
county of the same name, where the 
major portion of his business life 
was spent. 

Mr. Boynton made three exper- 
iments in the field of education. In 














JOHN BOYNTON MEMORIAL 





It is not generally known that Mr. 
Boynton’s affection for the town 
where he was born and spent his 
early youth inclined him to place the 
college in Mason. He was dissuaded 
only by the powerful consideration 
that, to secure the maximum advan- 
tage to its students, an institution of 
technical and_ scientific character 


his gift of the Boynton Common 
School Fund he furthered the cause 
of secondary school education, in- 
spired others to follow his example. 
and perpetuated his memory for all 
time in the hearts of his fellow- 
townsmen; in his generous gift to 
Templeton he was the forerunner of 
great philanthropists, such as An- 
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drew Carnegie, who have established 
free public libraries in the United 
States and Canada; but his genuine 
greatness is seen no more conspicu- 
ously than in the wisdom with which 
he chose his advisors and assistants, 
and in the greatness of the trust 
which he reposed in them. To David 
Whitcomb, his former partner and 
business associate, he made over not 
only the eight thousand dollars which 
he intended to give for the Temple- 
ton Library, but the entire sum that 
he desired to bestow on Worcester 
Polytechnic Institute, without re- 
quiring receipts or security of any 
kind. It was, said Mr. Whitcomb, 
the highest honor ever paid him in 
his long business career. 


In the same spirit of utter confi- 
dence he accepted, practically with- 
out suggestion or amendment, the 
plans for the college drawn by the 
men selected for that purpose. Nor 
does it detract from the honor due 
his name that, as seems probable, no 
single line of his letter of gift and in- 
structions was penned by anyone 
other than himself. He made it his in 
every word and syllable, by affixing 
his signature, and by supplying the 
means for carrying its provisions in- 
to effect. 

As a father of American colleges 
John Boynton, the tin-peddler, is 
unique :—Eleazar Wheelock, a min- 
ister and “a very pious man,” found- 
ed Dartmouth College in the then 
northern wilderness to educate the 
Indian; Ezra Cornell left his fortune 
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to establish the great university 
which bears his name, saying in his 
will, “I would found a _ university 
where any person can find instruction 
in any subject”, but Boynton, the 
self-made man, the educator with a 
practical vision who made his for- 
tune from selling better tin-ware 
than his competitors in the surround- 
ing rural towns, surpasses all other 
founders in the uniqueness of his 
profession and in the high-minded 
purpose of his life,—that of estab- 
lishing an institution to assist young 
persons preparing for an active life 
to obtain the advantages and priv- 
ileges of which he had been deprived. 
His will was that such a college 
should send forth not only “useful 
citizens, well-versed in the sciences 
and the arts, but also persons of good 
morals, who will lead upright and 
honest lives in the sight of God and 
man.” 


No more suitable epitaph could be 
written than the inscription placed on 


-the granite monument on the Mason 


green: 
In Memoriam 
JOHN BOYNTON 
Born—Mason, N. H., May 381, 1791. 
Died—Templeton, Mass., March 25, 
1867. 
Founder of 
Worcester Polytechnic Institute 
Worcester, Mass. 
HE OPENED THE DOOR OF 
OPPORTUNITY TO YOUTH 
Erected by the Class of 1922 
at fifth reunion. 
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Birth of the American Navy 





As the first aggressive act in the 
American Revolution the assault 
upon and capture of Fort William 
and Mary at Newcastle, then known 
as “Great Island’, near Portsmouth, 
was performed on New Hampshire 
soil by a party of patriots, led by 
John Sullivan and John Langdon, so, 
it may truthfully be said, the Amer- 
ican Navy had its birth in the same 
region, when, on the 10th day of 
May, 1777, the sloop of war “Rang- 
er,” built by the same John Langdon, 
at Langdon’s, now Badger’s Island, in 
the Piscataqua River, opposite Ports- 
mouth, was formally launched. 


As an important link in the chain 
of Revolutionary events the 150th 
anniversaries of which are being duly 
celebrated throughout the country, 
at the instigation of the National 
Society Sons of the American Rev- 
olution, it was proposed to celebrate 
this notable occurrence upon its ex- 
act anniversary, May 10, but for 
good and sufficient reasons it was 
deemed expedient to postpone the 
celebration to a later date. 


In the Portsmouth Herald of that 
date, May 10, 1927, appeared the fol- 
lowing communication, signed by 
Rear Admiral Joseph Foster, U. S. 
N. (Retired), a member of the Paul 
Jones Club, Sons of the American 
Revolution, of Portsmouth: 


The Continental ship Ranger was 
launched May 10, 1777—150 years 
ago today, May 10, 1927—from 
Langdon’s now Badger’s Island, in 
the Piscataqua river, opposite Ports- 


mouth, where a bronze tablet bears 
the following inscription: 


In Memory of 


The Continental sloop of war 
RANGER, 
Launched from this island 
May 10, 1777. 
Sailed for France, November 1, 1777, 
John Paul Jones, captain, 
With dispatches of ° 
Burgoyne’s surrender. 
Received February 14, 1778 
The first salute 
To the Stars and Stripes 
From the French fleet. 
Captured the 
British sloop of war Drake 
April 24, 1778. 
Erected by the Paul Jones Club 
of Portsmouth, 
Sons of the American Revolution 
1905 


The Ranger was taken by the Brit- 
ish at the surrender of Charleston, S. 
C., May 12, 1780, just three years 
and two days after her launch. She 
was added to the British Navy and 
renamed the Halifax, but was sold at 
Plymouth, England, October 13, 1781, 
for use in the merchant service. 

Her future fate is now being 
sought by Captain W. C. Watts, U. 
S. Navy, Naval Attache, American 
Embassy, London, England, as shown 
by recent letters, and the following 
cable from England to the New York 
Times. 


“Liverpool, April 25 (A. P.)—Brit- 
ish shipping authorities are helping 
to trace a wooden sailing vessel last 
heard of 146 years ago and onee com- 
manded by Captain John Paul Jones. 

“Launched 150 years ago at Ports- 
mouth, N.'H., the ship was captured 
by the British in the course of the 
American War of Independence and 
became H. M. S. Halifax. She was 
later sold into the merchant -service 
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and nothing is known of her since. 
It is believed the vessel was sold to 
William Scott, Lord Stowell, who at 
the time was carrying on business at 
Newcastle-on Tyne.” 


It was hoped to celebrate today, 
May 10, 1927, the launching of the 
Ranger, just 150 years ago, but a few 
days ago it was announced from the 
Chamber of Commerce office, Ports- 
mouth, that it has been found ex- 
pedient to defer the formal celebra- 
tion to a date in the summer. 


The reason for this postponement 
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Meanwhile, in the Herald of July 
12, 1927, which was the anniversary 
of the day upon which Capt. John 
Paul Jones arrived in Portsmouth to 
take command of the “Ranger”, the 
same Admiral Foster, himself one of 
the large group of eminent officers 
that New Hampshire has contributed 
to the naval service of the nation, 
had another communication, a por- 
tion of which is as follows: 


On June 14, 1777, the Continental 




















Builder of the Ranger 





is because it was felt that the type of 
celebration necessary would make its 
appeal to the summer visitors; and 
then the committee in charge has 
been informed that the Navy depart- 
ment itself will be in a position to co- 
operate to a much greater extent dur- 
ing the summer, than it is able to do 
at this time. Plans are now being 
considered for a much larger and 
— important celebration to be had 
ater. 


Congress established the Stars and 
Stripes as the American flag; and the 
same day appointed Capt. John Paul 
Jones to command the sloop of war 
Ranger, built at Portsmouth by Col. 
John Langdon, Continental agent, 
and launched May 10, 1777. 


“Journals of the Continental Con- 
gress, 1774-1789.” Vol. VIII, 1777, 
May 22-Oct. 2, Washington, Govern- 
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ment Printing office, 1907, pages 464- 
465.” 

On July 12, 1777, Capt. John Paul 
Jones first came to Portsmouth on 
this duty, as shown by his own letter 
of that date to his predecessor in 
command Capt John Roach, here 
printed. 


Letter of Paul Jones, 1777 


Portsmouth, July 12, 1777. 
Sir, 

I am come here on a disagreeable 
errand—to supersede you,—against 
whom I can have no cause of com- 
plaint. 

Delicacy would not permit any 
more early appearance. I wished to 
give you time to consider seriously 
whether your suspension can be in 
any respect owing to me? You must 
be convinced that it was not when 
you recollect that I was appointed to 
command a far better ship than the 
Ranger ;—besides I believe you think 
me incapable of baseness. , 

You will have an opportunity of 
disproving whatever may have been 
said to your disadvantage, and the 
charges against you, whatever they 
are, must be supported by incontest- 
able facts, otherwise they will gain 
no credit with men of candor and in- 
genuity—your present calamity may 
yet terminate in your future happi- 
ness. When it appears you have been 
wrongfully charged you will be en- 
titled to a greater share of public 
good will and approbation than you 
could otherwise have claimed. I wish 
you well, and am 

Sir, 

Your most obedient 

very humble servant, 

John P. Jones 


(John Roach, Esquire)” 
(New England Historical Genealo- 
gical Register, volume 48, page 461). 


A letter from Lieut. Comdr. Rich- 
ard Wainwright, Jr., U. S. N. (ret.) 
superintendent, office of Naval Rec- 
ords and Library, Washington, D. C., 


dated July 1, 1927, gives the follow- 
ing information: 


“The accompanying extracts from 
Our Letters of the Continental Ma- 
rine Committee and Board of Admir- 
alty will show you that Captain 
Roach was a merchant captain who 
assisted Colonel Langdon in the con- 
struction of the Ranger; and that 
the Continental Congress displayed 
ignorance in suspending Captain 
Roach from a command to which he 
had not been appointed. It is also 
evident that the board ordered to in- 
vestigate the charges against Cap- 
tain Roach made a satisfactory re- 
port concerning him. He was then 
offered a lieutenancy in the Conti- 
nental Navy, which he did not accept. 
John Paul Jones was therefore the 
first person appointed to command 
the Ranger. A copy of Jones’ letter 
to Roach is given in ‘John Paul 
Jones,’ by Mrs. Reginald DeKoven, 
vol. 1, page 209.” 

“In the Bibliography of ‘Naval 
Records of the American Revolution 
in the Library of Congress are three 
entries under the name of Capt. John 
Roach. The first two cover the sub- 
ject of his suspension, and the third 
states that he was mate of a Mary- 
land sloop called Little Sam. This is 
dated Feb. 4, 1779, and was a year 
after he had been offered a lieuten- 
ancy in the Navy.” 


THE CELEBRATION 


The postponed celebration of the 
notable anniversary in question, oc- 
curred, under favorable conditions on 
Tuesday, July 26, when the city of 
Portsmouth, the village of Kittery, 
Me., and the historic island at which 
the launching occurred were gaily 
decorated with the national colors, 


and throngs of people filled the 
streets and squares. 


The program opened at 12.15 with 
a luncheon at the Hotel Rockingham 


in honor of Secretary of the Navy 
Curtis D. Wilbur, who was a special 
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guest. Previous to the luncheon the 
guests inspected the John Paul Jones 
House adjoining the hotel, now the 
property of the Portsmouth Histori- 
cal Society, where Capt. Jones board- 
ed while waiting for the Ranger to be 
ready for sea. 

At the banquet Dr. John H. Neal, 
president of the Chamber of Com- 
merce as toastmaster, after invoca- 
tion by Rev. William Safford Jones, 
introduced Mayor Charles M. Dale, 
who welcomed the guests to Ports- 
mouth, the oldest city in New Hamp- 
shire. These included United States 
Senator George H. Moses, Assistant 
Postmaster Gen. John H. Bartlett, 
Secretary of the Navy Curtis D. Wil- 
bur and Ex-Mayor F. W. Hartford, 
who presented Secretary Wilbur with 
a copy of Brewster’s Rambles About 
Portsmouth.” 

Secretary Wilbur, in his remarks 
compared the “Ranger” with the 
Submarines V4 and V5, now building 
at the Portsmouth yard, and briefly 
discussed the problem of national de- 
fense. 


Following the luncheon a parade 
was formed headed by the Naval 
Band and a detachment of sailors and 
Marines from the U. S. S. Raleigh, 
which was sent here by the Navy De- 
partment for the occasion. The line 
of march was along State, Middle, 
Congress, Pleasant and State Sts., 
across the Memorial Bridge to Bad- 
ger’s Island, where exercises took 
place near the site where the Ranger 
slid into the waters of the Piscataqua 
River, May 10, 1777. Senator Moses 
presided at these exercises at which 
addresses were made by Read Ad- 
miral MacDougal,, Commandant of 
the Navy Yard, and Secretary Wil- 
bur, while the Memorial Address was 
given by Hon. W. Tudor Gardner of 
Augusta, Me., after which Ex Mayor 
F. W. Hartford was also heard. 

Naval airplanes from the base at 
Squantum, Mass., in command of 
Lieut- Commander Reginald Thomas, 
participated in the program by cir- 
cling the island above the spectators 
and dropping flowers into the water 
in memory of the crew of the Ranger. 





My Mountains 


BY VELMA GRAY GREGORY 


When evening shadows softly fall 

I love my mountains best of all. 

For like a veil of tender love, 

The mists come down from heights above 
And gently soothe my tired heart 

And bid the cares of day depart. 


And when the night is dark and drear, 
The outline of my hills appear 
Against the sky, a darker hue, 

And there they stand in vigil true, 
Example of the changeless love 
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Of Him, who guards us from above. 


The morning breaks in golden glee | 
And all the fearsome shadows flee; 
And then the leaves on all the trees 
Whisper and rustle in the breeze, 

And tiny brooks wake from their sleep 
And rush away, to waters deep. 

And murmur, ’mid the oceans roar, 

Of peaceful mountains known before. 


We travel far grand scenes to view, 

A changing landscape ever new, 

Vast plains, high cliffs, blue lakes we see, 
A mossy dell a smiling lea. 

My mountains tower, a glorious sight, 
By brightest day or darkest night; 

But still when evening shadows fall 

I love my mountains best of all. 


53 Josephine Avenue, 
West Somerville, Mass. 


Vernon, N. Y. 





Night 


BY ANNA E. RUNYAN 


O Night, thou starry crown of Day; 
In hours, last of twenty-four, 

When we may put our cares away 
Till the new day dawns once more. 


The glowing sunshine disappears, 
And the twilight shadows creep; 

Nature’s balm is hovering near, 
Soothing us to welcome sleep. 


And Nature’s voices of the night 
Chant their evening lullaby, 

Beneath the mellow moonbeams bright— 
There Earth’s sleeping waters lie. 


O precious Night of rest and dreams! 
O thou starry crown of day! 
When our burdens fade away! 
What a glimpse of Heaven it seems! 
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The Dean of the N. H. Bar 


Hon Ezra M. Smith, Born January 25, 1838; Died July 25, 1927. 





On the twenty-fifth day of last 
month, at his home in the town of 
Peterboro, of which he had been a 
prominent and honored citizen for 
more than half a century, Ezra M. 
Smith, a lawyer of note, the oldest 
member of the New Hampshire Bar, 
and a public servant of wide experi- 


try life he acquired the habits of in- 
dustry and frugality incident there- 
to, which characterized him -through 
life, as well as the strict sense of duty 
and moral obligation, otherwise 
known as the “New England con- 
science.” He attended the brief terms 
of the district school in his boyhood 








HON. EZRA M. SMITH 





ence and rare ability, departed this 
life at the age of eighty-nine years 
and six months. 

Mr. Smith was born in the town of 
Langdon, the son of Orrin and Mar- 
inda (Partridge) Smith. Reared to 
the daily toil of New England coun- 





days, and, aspiring to a life of pro- 
fessional activity, managed to secure 
instruction for several terms at Cold 
River Union Academy in the neigh- 
boring town of Alstead, and, later at 
Tubbs Academy in Washington. 
Choosing the law as his profession 
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he entered upon the study of the 
same in the office of that eminent 
practitioner, Hon. Edmund L. Cush- 
ing of Charlestown, subsequently 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court 
of New Hampshire, and continued, 
later, with Dearborn and Scott of 
Peterboro, meanwhile pursuing a 
course in the University of Albany 
Law School, from which he grad- 
uated L. L. B., in 1846. While pur- 
suing his preparatory and profession- 
al studies, he taught school for a 
number of terms in the winter season 
and acquired much reputation as an 
able and popular teacher. 

Admitted to the New Hampshire 
Bar, soon after his graduation at 
Albany, he opened an office and com- 
menced practice in Peterboro, in 
1865, continuing in active practice up 
to the time of his last illness a few 
weeks before his decease. He was in 
good health up to the time of his 
89th birthday anniversary in Jan- 
uary last, which he quietly observed 
at his home, receiving calls and con- 
gratulations from hosts of friends. 

Aside from his continuous and suc- 
cessful practice of the law, Mr. Smith 
had an unusual record of service in 
public office for his town and state. 
He served as town treasurer, was 2 
member of the Peterboro School 
Board for nine years, and served on 
the board of selectmen for 25 years, 
a longer period than any other cit- 
izen—many years as chairman of the 
board. 

He was chosen to the House of 
Representatives at the annual elec- 


tion in 1872 and again in 1873, and 
was subsequently chosen to services 
in the same body for the biennial 
sessions of 1901-2, 1902-4, 1911-12, 
1913-14, and 1923-4. He also repre- 
sented his district in the State Senate 
in 1915-16, and was a delegate in the 
Constitutional Conventions of 1876 
and 1912. In all these bodies he was 
an active and interested member. 
studying all important questions with 
care, and taking position thereon in 
accordance with his ideas of the 
right and due regard for the welfare 
of the state. He never spoke merely 
for the sake of being heard, but nev- 
er hesitated to express himself in de- 
bate whenever he thought the occa- 
sion required. Whenever he did 
speak it was with a clearness and 
conciseness of statement, and a force 
of arguments as logical and convin- 
cing as ever characterized the utter- 
ances of any man in similar service. 

Mr. Smith was an Odd Fellow, hav- 
ing been a member of Peterborough 
Lodge, No. 15, since 1869, and Union 
Encampment, No. 6, since 1873, and 
having passed the chairs in both 
branches of the orders. He was also 
a member and Past Master of Peter- 
borough Grange, and a member of 
the Union Congregational Church. 

On October 4, 1886, Mr. Smith was 
united in marriage with Miss Mary 
S. Fairbanks, who died November 21, 
1923. They had three children, Etta 
M., in charge of the home since her 
mother’s death; Harlan B., who died 
Nov. 21, 1892, and Orrin F., also at 
home. 
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New Hampshire Necrology 





GEORGE H. WADLEIGH, U. S. N. 


Born in Dover, September 28, 
1842; died in Lexington, Mass., July 
11, 1927. 

Rear Admiral Wadleigh was the 
son of George H. and Sarah (Gil- 
man) Wadleigh, his father being the 
editor and publisher of the old Dover 
Enquirer for many years. When 18 
years of age he received an appoint- 
ment to the U. S. Naval Academy at 
Annapolis, from which he graduated 
in 1865. From graduation till the 
close of the Civil war, he served as 
an ensign on the U. S. S. Lacka- 
wanna, and was in the attack on Ft. 
Powell, the battle of Mobile Bay and 
the reduction of Ft. Morgan. Sub- 
sequently he served on the Rich- 
mond, and later on the Ticonderoga, 
at European stations. Afterwards 
he held various short assignments, 
including one at the Portsmouth 
Navy Yard from 1878 to 1881. In 
1881-2 he commanded the Alliance 
on the special cruise in the Arctic in 
search for the ill-fated Jeannette. 


He was promoted Master in 1865; 
Lieutenant Commander, 1868; Com- 
mander, 1880; Captain, 1894; Rear 
Admiral, 1902. He was at the Boston 
Navy Yard on four separate assign- 
ments between 1887 and 1898, and 
after he was elevated to the rank of 
rear admiral, Feb. 9, 1902, he was 
commandant at the Leagus Island 
Navy Yard until his retirement June 
7, following. 

He married, Oct. 12, 1869, Clara 
Robinson of San Francisco, who died 
in 1921. He is survived by a son, 
George R. Wadleigh of Hastings-on- 
Hudson, N. Y.; two daughters, Mrs. 
Severance Burrage of Denver, Colo., 
and Miss Clara F. Wadleigh of Lex- 
ington, and a sister, Mrs. George H. 
Williams of Dover. He had another 
son, Col. John W. Wedleigh of the 
United States Marine Corps, who 
died in 1923. 


Interment was in the family lot in 
Pine Hill cemetery, Dover, a detail 
from the Portsmouth Navy Yard be- 
ing in attendance. 


WILLIAM BROOKS 


Born in Canaan, N. H., October 4, 
1840; died in Holyoke, Mass., June 
16, 1927. 

He was the son of the late Chapin 
K. Brooks, with whom he removed in 
youth to Acworth, where the father 
became prominent in the business 
and public life of the town, and in 
whose footsteps he soon followed. 
He managed the general store at Ac- 
worth Center; and served as Post- 
master, Town Clerk and Representa- 
tive in the Legislature. 

In 1885, he removed to Holyoke, 
Mass., where he became a member of 
the form of Prentiss, Brooks & Co. 
wholesale grain dealers, doing an ex- 
tensive business. All the members 
of this firm, including Mr. Brooks, 
R. T. Prentiss, James F. Dickey and 
Lloyd Woodbury who later joined the 
firm, were Acworth men. It was 
largely through the energy and ex- 
ecutive ability of Mr. Brooks that 
the firm won the prosperity and high 
standing that it enjoyed; and al- 
though he never sought public office 
he held high position in the confi- 
dence and esteem of the community, 
and his kindliness and unostentatious 
generosity were unfailing character- 
istics. He had been ill for a long 
time before his death; but his in- 
terest in life, and especially in the 
welfare of his old home town of Ac- 
worth, was unfailing, and for many 
years he sent a generous contribu- 
tion to provide music for Old Home 
Day exercises there. He was a Ma- 
son and a member of the Congrega- 
tional church. 

He married Miss Nettie Keyes of 
Acworth, who died many years ago; 
but is survived by a sister, Mrs. 
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Anna Haywood of Holyoke, and a 
brother, the noted sociologist, John 
Graham Brooks, former Harvard 
Professor, of Cambridge, Mass. 


MRS. S. FRANCES ODLIN 


Born in Hooksett, February 29, 
1848; died in Worcester, Mass., July 
17, 1927. 


She was the daughter of Joseph 
and Lydia (Stearns) Goss, and was 
educated in the schools of Hooksett 
and at Pembroke academy and after- 
ward took musical courses in Boston 
and New York. She became a church 
organist in Concord at the age of 13 


and before she ended her active pro- 
fessional career in 1925 had gained 
national fame as a church and con- 
cert organist. Her last public ap- 
pearance was on Memorial Day, two 
years ago, in Elizabeth, N. J., where 
for about 30 years she made her 
home. She was a noted composer of 
religious music. 

She married, in 1872, John W. Od- 
lin of Concord, who died in 1889, and 
who was also a prominent musician. 
She is survived by three sons: John 
with whom she lately had made her 
home in Worcester; Joseph Odlin, of 
Andover and William S. Odlin of 
Washington, D. C. 





Sunsets 
BY CONSTANCE H. PIKE 


Sunsets! What a beautiful and ever-changing subject! What a sub- 
ject, into which you may put all the power of explanation, all the words of 
grandeur and beauty we mortals know, and yet never achieve quite the 
effect, never have quite the meaning, you have strived for! 


Now the sky is a heavenly blue, not too dark nor yet too light; in the 
west, bordering the sky and floating fently across it, are golden clouds, soft 
and fleecy, yet resembling pure molten gold. Slowly these turn to pink and 
lavender,—exquisite lavender like lovely milky amethysts,—while the dark 
blue distant hills are crowned with a thin band of redish gold. Oh, the red 
is just a mere suggestion, just a hint of flame, to bring out the others; it is 


there blended in delicately. 


Suddenly the whole flames up, stays for one precious, breath-taking 
moment and slowly dies out in a last farewell, The clouds have floated 
serenely by and the sky resumes the gray of a winter twilight. 


“Work till the last beam fadeth, fadeth to shine no more’—Alas! no 
more! But there will be many other beams, fully as lovely. 


There are never two sunsets just alike but they are all equally lovely. In 
fact there is hardly anything in all of Nature’s charms and wonders that 


can equal the beauty of a sunset. 
Pike, N. H. 
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